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DON'T TET IMPaCT £SCaPE FROM YOU 





One of the ways that writers of fictional 
stories sllow total effectiveness to wriggle 
away from them is in the matter of the view- 
point or sngle from which they tell the sto- 
ry. This is vitally important because to be 
effective a story must be simple in its ef- 
fect and hit hard, with all the impact that 
it can possibly mus ster. Not only must youdo 
a good job of projecting emotion, but also, 
you must lift the reader right out of where 
ever he is sitting. 


We have stressed many times in REWRITE an 
urge the reaaer always has to identify him- 
self with the main character. We have an MC 
and a simple, single problem for this reason 
—to channel the impact of the story down a 
single main line of interest. But unless an 
author keeps his single line of interest snd 
his single main churacter constantly before 
him, he will not focus the spotlight « make 
2verything in the story bear on these vital 
points. 


The most important mistake in tr 
is (1) shifting the interest from 
acter to another and (2) telling rong 

let us think for a moment sbout the se 
these matters. There is such 4 ee. 3 
incicentally muny writers overlook, as te 
ing a story as if you were sitting ina 
with a group gathered at your feet. Thi 
the methoa of the skilled actor or humo 
vho somehow can create san atmo 
and, most pegirhri ity make his 


cept it as little worla of 


BpNUoNM 


pnere, a 
listeners 
reality. 
This is iifferent 
a rather straight narrat 
never creates the mood, fh 
listeners out 
awav into a little world 
is because all his statements 
of characters are both 
dullyv trivial comments 
head, but without the usual 
one who has red hair, walked 
on a hot July afternoon, when a 


south wina was blowing not over 
" 


f m 
ron 


bout eroup 
flat statements, and 
"Jerry Rogers, 3s red 
fiery temper of 
iown the street 
Southeast »y 
tro miles 


hour. 


Isn't that exciting: Well, I 
enormous number of stories that 
er and more trivial than that. You see, 
trouble with that as an opening is that the 
author is simply picturing life at its emp- 
tiest and most banal moment. Nothing really 
exciting is hsyopening; the author is inter- 
ested in external cetails that unimpor- 
tant as agsinst internal characteristics or 
motives that could be very important. "Jer- 
ry crouched down behina the barberry hedge. 
The rain felt cold against his numbed cheek, 
Through the window of the summer cottage he 
"ould see the bobbing flash of the robbers' 
shaded lanterns as they worked feverishly at 
Grandpa Stevens' wall-safe. Jerry scratched 
his red thatch in puzzlement. 'By golly, the 
thieves weren t going to get Grandpa's blue- 


have 


were 


resd an 
fls o¢ « 
att 


the 
the 


are 


print of the 
i0?" 


islana. But now, what could he 


That is not literature. But do you see the 
difference between it and the first passage 
1 wrote extemporaneously? vo you notice the 
one discrepancy which does not keep it in 4 
viewpoint that is completely Jerry's? a boy 
could not see the color of his own hair, es- 
pecially—at night. But an suthor with lis- 
teners curled sbout his feet could see such 
a@ phenomenon. and when he keeps out of sight 
in that manner en occasional aside to read- 
ers or listeners can heighten the interest, 
if for the rest the uuthor serves merely as 
eyes and ears behind Jerry's shoulder—lixe 
an umpire leaning over the catcher's head. 


Notice that every bit of eription 
given you is simply part of the action. 
suthor is in there, tagging the action 
his "bobbing" lanterns. jut that's the 
Jerry feels with his senses, not with eyes, 
or mind. 30th the weather and the tine have 
been indicated not in any flat statement but 
by implication. It's colu ana wet; it's night 
and beyond that further details sre unimpor- 
tant. The reader can fill in as inaividual- 
ly and freely as he chooses. 


I've 

The 
with 
fact 


1es 


I cannot stress too much 

dramatizing a story as sgainst 

ing it seconca nand. The reader 

un active part in the story. So he must al- 
ways feel the emotion that emanates from the 
story as surely as life from a living, human 
being. An artist often speak of the eyes 
as the windows soul or personality of 
a person. It is xpression of the eyes, 
that gives life and ash to snyone you 
Instinctively you loox to the eyes to catch 
the true meaning of s person ideas, char- 
acter. Thev reveal fer more tnan any cf the 


other sensory organs. 


- + 
1ee t. 


so, too, in s story or article or pcen it 
is the invisible but nevertheless potent e- 
motional warmth yuthor breathes in- 
to his ms., which is th cey to all of 
the values sontaine i ther When you tell 
about a ag of charact Sy no matter what 
or adverbs ’ the ms. seems 

dull. When you the rac- 

story, it comes Warmth 

ry the minute you begin, so 

the sun shine by itself or 

feel their own emotions. 


cna 


e 
a) 

let 
s wlive. 


2n this is not enough. The writer's 

own feeling about the story must be there. a 
writer needs to learn in life the lesson of 
being easily profoundly moved, to learn 
it esrly and use it slways. Much of this de 
penas merely on the power to observe. Tife 
is alwsys poignant if we heve the eyes, and 
sensibilities to be sulert for its manifeste 
tions. 1 went to a funeral the other day. 4s 
the cortege prepsred to drive away I noticed 
a child watching, peeking through a lececur 
tain across the street. 


Life & death; 4 doz- 
en moving scenes sprang 


ana 


instantly to mind. 
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AMERICA M LIVE FOR TOMORROY 





Th ‘ 
These sre 


days of uncertainty and danger. 
re, both as individuals and sas people 
we must live c "sgeously. We must not sell 
out our herits r our children's chances 
for the good life merely to meet an Rinsncied 
ead emergency, satisfy our 


npenic. we are 


Ty a 
Theref 


opvortunity, 
ility to live 
Iets do it 
¢ the consequences, and 
vn actions. They will in- 
shape cur destiny & th 


f ourselves und loved ones. Let us 
hat: 


It is the conomy 
ermead mign that we 
ernment, t *tutors 


that pays for 
spend for s 
hip or democracy. 


war is waste. 


aged ana 


we spend our savings 
materiel of destruction.. 
lestruction wrought msé<es 
he vorld that much poor- 
red flim-flam, that cor- 
as it shocks snd wounds 
wins at it, not even the 
money from government 
make war impossible. 


upon 


r young men in the arm- 
reration will soon appear in 
scientists, no doctors, no 


technicians. Cur protection potenti- 
at present is one of our mightiest 
erms Of defense, can be dissipated in a few 
yeurs. It was sericusly depleted in the last 
war and was not effectively or efficientlyre 
newed in the brief breathing space that fol- 
lowed. Let's be practical in our re-arming. 
(4) With every ton of the 
of this world that we 
are shortening our life on this planet. Sci- 
ence can perform miracles, but it is notGod 
capable of renewing irreplacable resources, 
Some ¢ 4sinessmen and politicians may 
live see th i when their children may 
se them for exploiting re- 
not rightfully theirs. 


natural resources 
pillage and destroy we 


rn 


(9) americs has 
never believed 
on thoussncs of 


resched the cay many people 

would come for thousands up- 
years, Now we can no long- 
er afforc the waste una corruption of a pa- 
ternal government run for the 

of the party in power, with the 
the politicians, who 
"real soon" 


best interests 
connivance of 
ere not, but hope to be 
Wwe need stsetesmen, nct "pols", 
(6) The power to tax 
plicitly the 


does not guarantee im- 
power to vay. We scorn the So- 
viets for their system of wholesale peonsge 
and forced labor. we forget that peonuge is 
practiced in the lana of the free, and home 
of the brave. and thst more and more we are 
voluntarily pari on the yoke of serfdom, 
permitting the politician and the tax-coll- 
ector to become our master, with free access 
to our pockets sand an ever incressing share 
of our income. We need curbs on free spencaing. 


certain result of travell- 
is Revolution. 4 bloody turr- 
o often the people exchange 
another even more bitter. It 
many times in recent vears 
ot to be graven deeply upon 
our hesrts. Cu wn Revolution was s minia- 
ture rehesrsal for the larger explosions in 
France, in xussis, in Spsin, in Germany, I- 
taly and most ringers in China. Whenever, 6 
yore becomes too 1ureble, when the pol- 
ttisieks an I uanas at the so-called up- 
per c] tantl y insolent « 
2¢es, blood begins 

i¢nht. 


yet time for men 
their trust in ther 
heir God rether then force, or a 
tentralized leader or government that rules 
with the neavy hand of an autocratic father 
doling out rewards sccorcing towhin or limit- 
less red tape. A joint projects council such 
as we are building here in Lunenburg, a la- 
bor cooperstive thut pools the ssvings, and 
the industry and enterprise of a group is one 
thing. « power bloc thst gains udvuntages by 
brute force, or s socialized or politicslor 
dictetorship state, buys loyalty with 
atronsge or tne demand for ve 
other. let us have none of it. 
truly live, as 


free men. 


america there is 


er r scl 
her, lacing 


selves and t 
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which 
nislity,is en- 

let us live, 
Tets live for tomorrow. 
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FUNDAMENTAIS OF GOOD POETRY 





By Elva Ray Harris 





HE POETS' WORKSHOP 





This month we have two poems to discuss.In 
spite of all the extra activities Christmas 
brings to people already busy,s few comments 
snd poems for future discussion did arrive. 
If everyone continues to pitch in, we shall 
all get a lot of help out of this workshop. 


he first poem is the one for the children 

was held over from the last sessionof 

Workshop (December). Here is the origi- 
poen, sana following are the comments. 


THE SOAPSUD PEOPLE 





The soansud people in the tub 

are fond of swimming. When I take 
My beth, they ride the waves I make. 
I catch them in my hands and rub 
Them on my Knees. They only stop 

A moment. Then they quickly glide 
Beck down my two-leg mountain side, 
And dive into the sea—xernlop! 


First we'll hear from a charter 
the Worxshcop—Julia Hull Winner. 


member of 





"Shouldn't it be 
verse, 3ut I wonder, 
in a line 
the cross 
knees-sea 


"soapsuds'? JI like the 
aoes punctuation with- 
of poetry affect the meter? 1 lixe 
interior rhyming: sud-rub-tubd and 
end glide-slice.” 


Carrie Esther Hammil,in her comment, an- 
swers Julia's question. "I felt very cefin- 
itely that the rhvthm was at fault. It is a 
Robert Touis Stevenson type of voem;it could 
get mixea in with poems from "A Child's Gar- 
den of Verse” and never feel out of place.. 
But for such en sdorable little poem, I be- 
lieve it should sing slong, with a pseuse on 
every line. Whether the poet intended it for 
children or adults depends on whether 9 sec- 
na meaning you have spoken of was meant to 
ve in it. But it is much more sdaptable to a 
juvenile market than to the adult. And so, 
as such, I would say definitely that eschof 
the though shoula end—or at least psuse, 
comfortably—at the ends of the lines. This 
for greater readability. Those middle-of-the 
line endings are very effective in the ceep 
serious poem. 3ut the light, or colloquial, 
verse is different in character. It doesn't 
seem to me that the two mix.” 








Evangeline austin agrees that the poem has 
an unnatural rhythm. This is the way that she 
woula write it: 





"The sosapsuds people in my tub 
Are fond of swimming. When I rub 
Them on my knees, they quickly glide 
Beck down my two-leg mountain side. 
A moment only do they stop 
Then cive into the sea—kerplop.” 
She evidently recognizes that rhymes 4 lines 


apart may pass unnoticed by an seudience, es- 
pecielly of this ege, for she hes used cou- 
plet rhyming throughout. 


Mary Grant Charles says: 
visions of Elva's ‘Mr. Alarm Clock' (REWRITE, 
April, 1949) would apply beautifully here.. 
Short lines would be more appropriste to th 
very childlike subject. They woulda make this 
image sharper, the meaning clearer. I would 
like to see 'tub' in the title: "Tubmates”. 
something like this for s starter: 


"I believe the re 





and 


'The soapsud people 
like to swim 
hey ride the weaves 
With such a vim.'" 
So much for "The Soapsud People”. I think 
the nail has been well hit on the head by all 
of the four poets who have been so helpful. 


The next poem up for discussion is 3elleS. 
Mooney’ s "Gou's Symphony", which we reprint 

or the benefit of snyone +ho coes not have 
december issue. 


et hand 6 copy of th 


GOD'S SYMPHONY 





Builaing through 
Beyondthe ken of 
And majesty 


the ages magnificence 
mortal skill, earth's might 
procleim the power from whence 


glories have emergec; as in 
panorema of the vaulted 


birth 


the night 
skies 
to glory of the morning light, 


molded minutes 
beyond 


into hours thet rise 
ta: fartherest 
dimmest rim. 


Oar the worldly wise, 


i 
nes 


TT, »4 ot " 
To heights 


Scribea incelibly, ss might Cherubin, 
Silent harmony in sempiternal 
Rhythm treces Divinity's sutonym... 


foate ey 


God's symphony—sa timeless, eternal 


Cmnipotence, enulessly supernal. 


Cherles 


on this 


Mary Grent 
lent comment 


has made 4 excel- 


ad very 
poem, too. 





ren 


No doubt Dr. 
with us thet 


Mooney herself 
'Goa's Symphony’ 
the trite 'poetic' words and 
"vaulted skies', 'Cherubim’, etc. Also, too 
many ‘fur-suwsy' words: 'majesty', ‘power’ & 
"Omnipotence', and too many lone and ‘dict- 
ionsry' words: ‘furtherest', ‘dimmest' 'sem- 
piternsl', ‘autonym', all of which obscure, 
defeat, the meaning of the poem.” 


woula segree 
has too many of 
phrases: ‘xen', 


unc so 


George I. Suchse writes: "My criticism of 
"God's Symphony’ is thet the monotony of the 
rhythm, the long sentences ena many enlerg- 
ead words result in o feeling that this is a 
prose piece ruther than verse. The firststm 
za is weskened by the hanging perticple and 
hidden subject. Even st best this poem asks 
fur close resding. after several readings, | 
am able to follow the thought up to the last 
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would help me in setting up your Work- 
mments, if you sent them in—double- 
please put them on a separate, | 
sensrate piece of paper, so that af- 
am througn with them, I can pass them 
author concernec. The deadline 
is March lst, but the earlier I 
n, the better. We need more poems 
sion. No payment, but you get free 
by WCS Family members. 
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BOOKS FOR POETS 





TWO AGAINST 
greneam. Am 
is DUXHaM 

ward of a p 
i., for the best folio of poetry turned in, 
at the Writers' Conference. It is sponsored 
jointly by AMERICAN WraVc and REWRITE Mage- 
zines. Peggy sand Vernon the 1950 winners 
Foreword by Loy member of the Con- 
ference staff. 
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The 6th snnual s- 
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says the first edi- 
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NEWS AND VIEWS 
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1D iivision under Conm- 
National Production authority. 
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t Paper & wrapping p: twine 
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published. Commitments 
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REWRITSS ANNUAL AWARD OF MERIT 





It is our custom each February to present 
an Annus] Award of Merit to some writer who 
during the full previous year has displayea 
considerable skill, character development & 
thought for his or her profession aswell as 
a sense of responsibility to the world that 
8ll of us inhabit. This year's winner: 





Miss Kay 1ill 





A token award suitably inscribed has been 
sent to the winner. Kay has been a previous 
winner of the quarterly prizes we used toa- 
ward. (We have become so busy we felt writ- 
ers would be better served by spending this 
time on the Centrsl Ms. Market File. We al- 
so have increased the number of letters and 
special bundles of magazines, tips, etc. we 
send to writers as we see the need srise. a 
number of these have resulted in sales.) 





Kay Iill, although heavily handicapped by 
illness, has built up her string of accept- 
ed mss. to thirty-five. She is moving shead 
anc we are proud of her. 


TODAY'S GIFT MEETS TOMORROWS NEED 





This year the 
in dire need of 


Infantile Peralysis Fund is 
your support. I hope members 





of the WCS Family will do their bit to give 
and publicize the need. If only half of all 


the money thst is waste 
travegance, 


e 


d in governmental ex- 
inefficiency & sel-perpetuation 
of those in power were devoted to this fund 
it would go over the top. That would repre- 
sent more than lip service to the founder of 
it. 


costs. Which reminas me in 
are bills to raise post- 
magazines and books. How about 
deficit by reducing unwarranted 
Congressmen's free frank? Yes? 


Higher Postage 
Congress now there 
aze rates on 
lowering the 
abuse of the 











ie? TB 
2omplex. 
courts woulda 


(Cont'd from next column) 

e point is that copyright law is very 
No one can be certsin just how the 
rule. Generally, you can't af- 
ford to protect your rights. But you can be 
sure in advance whether a rival has an open 
opportunity to steal vour rights. If he hes 
it's a good idea to take whatever steps you 
can to stop this. In such cases, talk things 
over frankly with san editor. Tell him you'd 
like to use this msterisl further. Usually, 
if you protect him, he will protect you. 


(3) If you do cross trails with a thief, you 
can make it plain to editors of your papers 
who wus first on the ground and who did the 
legwork. Editors want to be first with legit 
imate scoops, but they also want to be able 
to trust their writers. There sre enough i- 
deas for everyone. So, if a writer starts to 
aoublecross his competitors, editors think, 
perhaps he will doublecross us. So, a story 
snitcher will soon find that editorisel sane 
tums sre not as open to him as they were. 


SOMEONE BSISE'S STORIES 





A question vitally important to free lance 
writers was raised this month by Doris Msr- 
ston. Cne of her students aid a photo4a cap- 
tion story for a regional magazine. Student 
out of loyalty to the first editor held bscx 
other stories on the same subject, in order 
to give the megazine full use of the mater- 
isl. 3ut another free lance, usings differ- 
ent photographer, gathered up the same sto- 
ry and released it to three national circu- 
lation newspspers. The student's other sto- 
ries have pretty much gone out the window. 

That could be s case of two writers 
ing the same side of the street. Or ite uld 
be one free lance snitching the butter m 

another's daily Neither brine 
writer who has had that tricx played or 
enjoy that kind of a “reporter”. REWRITE is 
eager to see writers make two stories count 
where only one existed before. But stealing 
another sriter stories is not the way for 
any writer to shead. Cr for any editor, 
incid build goodwill for a maga- 
zine or newspaper. Even caption stories. 


wOrk- 


read. 
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‘ree lance writers must be alert and know 
hat this is cone. A columnist reported re- 
ently as « funny story the rumor, thet the 
ecipient of « famous letter on White House 
aper wus scooped because he showed it to 4g 
rompetitor. (Both men were violating 4 con- 
fiaence by publishing the letter without an 
okey by its suthor.; I once invented a nov- 
el type feature article. Other writers 
iea the ides and even persuaded mv editort 
let them use the same artist. 
There seversl 
ways do in the fa 


writer can al- 
situation. 


things 4s 
ce of this 


(1) Sell the die 
ary or “plus” 


market first 
sales last. 


Protect yours 


(2) Study the copyright 
copyright facts; 


set-up. You cannot 
you cannot prevent 4 rival 
from writing in his own way on the same sub- 
ject. Say, enything so general as Soil Ero- 
sion. But you can copyright an exclusive or 
uniquely slanted story where mere access to 
facts in the public dcmain, or even inforn- 
ation not generally availabl e are not suff- 
icient to enable another writer to achieve, 
or create san original story of his own. To 
draw an analogy, you could not copyright, let 
us say, u ventriloquism act, but you could, 
most surely, protect direct infringement of 
& property such #s Charley licCarthy. 
Therefore, in the above 
ry were built around an 
and the material was 
ical's copyright, & a 
paper lifted the story 
it could be protected, 
if there was no 
sonal 
ed or 


there 


case, if the sto- 
exclusive interview 
covered by the period- 
competing megazine or 
without suthori 
whereas it could not 
copyright. 3ut often as per- 
-opyright for the suthor's specisliz- 
exclusive story can be arrunged where 
is no general copyright or where 


rotior 
24100 


there 





GOOD aDVICE ON THE HAPPY ENDING 





"I believe that 
endings' than 


life prouuces 
unhappy endings, regardlessof 
the physical appearances to the contrary. tim 
piness is always cheated in the census, be- 
cause peopvle count their miseries carefully 
and catalogue them, accepting their 'bdless- 
ings' without thought.” 


more ‘happy 


Those are the words cf William &. Beéerrett, 
popular slick writer, whose recent novel is 
unique in having evored one of the “largest 
reacer responses in the history of REDBOOK" 
whe it wes serialized prior to publication 


= 
I 
ee “es 
Doubledsy & So. 








The world we sre living in now is rapialy 
discounting the happy ending as an inevite- 
ble ingredient of fiction. The wise and ex- 
perienced writer knows that it makes a dif- 
ference whether you are writing sheer enter- 
teinment, or fiction that appeals tos read- 
er's minc ss well as his emotidns. and also 
whether you sre writing for the book field, 
or populser megazines. 


heles it is true that a 
6 story much more sccording to 
truth, or sat least pleusibili- 

1id ten or twenty yeers ago. The 

you vrite for sre graduslly grow- 

a sense radio, movies, television 
people for the better things, which 
oks snd megezines can give them 

inted vord. We sre very happy that 

"Gee is bored by television. He 

more stimulation to be found 

his toys and his own aimagina- 

't believe for one minute it is 

idgment on his pert. But, like the 
editor or the clever writer, we intend 
help him to build sound standards, so he 
ontinue t worthvhile decisions a 


from 


jut never resder 


today can build 
s tomorrow by gusran- 
uct is better then th 
do this is to be 
hoth logical and be 
eny good to hsaveit 
't accept it. Emo- 
accept it as cer- 
If you 4s a writer see 
to that each ana time you do a story, 
you will be surprised how often you can sub 
stitute a "satisfactory" ending for a happy 
ending. You don't need to go out on a limb, 
or to make it extra hard for yourself. 3ut 
it is sometimes sa test of your talent, when 
you check up on how far you can persuade the 
reader to go slong with you. The great sto- 
ry-teller can often get swsy with the unus- 
ual or unconventionsl just because he takes 
care of the strings of logic and plaus 
ibility. 


tain and "inevitab 


S| 2 
sOSeC 


Finally, never fo 
most always defests i 
est unhsppy ending th 


ge 


t 
4 


that insincerity sl- 
lf. Better the hon- 
a false happy one. 


t 
self 
n 


SOME NEWS AND COMMENT 





PaTHFINDER, "Bypaths" Bditor, 1323 M St., 
Washington o, D.C., has again prepared that 
list of veadlines for "quips ana poems" you 
writers have found so useful in the past. lt 
also applies to topical items ana cartocns. 
The editors suys he expects to be buying at 
least "twice as many cartoons f issue”, in 
1951, as he did previously. 


“Cartoons,” he adds, ‘on news topics (fun- 
ny ones, not just editorial Sonnet In pic- 
tures) will be scattered through PATHFINDER 
where they apply to news stories. and time- 
ly ones will bring the usual bonus!” 


-ECBBYIST, Box 804, Denver Colo., 

I for poems. “We have on hand e- 

nough poems to last several years,” Lir. Hile 
informed a contributor recently. 





CHRISTI N PUBI IcaTICNS, a.B.anderson, 26 
wes th St., NYC, is the office where mss. 
shoube be sent when submitting ccntribdutions 
to this market. But “sample pspers can beob 
tuined from CHRISTIAN PUBIICATIUNS, Srd and 
Heily Sts., Harrisburg, Fa. Writers are ure- 
ea to examine a copy of CCUNCII FIRES befor 

submitting material. A mimec sheet offers a 
number of practical suggestions including sa 
long list of specific tabcos. Poetry is not 
used. eas 











Be Sure! Always enclose a self-addressed 
oat 
stam 


amped envelop when you query ecitors. 


Dorothy Alexender (WCS Family) is assist- 
ant to the director of the Powers School in 
Boston. Emphasis is on personality develop- 
ment rather then models as in New York. 








WORLD YOUTH, Maude Meagher, El Quito Road, 
Ios Gatos, Cal., wants "gpoou, lively action 
stories (present day or historical), lots of 
suspense and excitement, but locale is still 
the important thing ana must not be second- 
ary. Pays lg 4» word. For ages 9-14. From the 
letters to the editor (an important factor, 
I've founa, for the writer to observe) it an- 
pears that tne writer shoulc slant his ass. 
as much toward teachers as toward the cnil- 
dren. | believe I am right, too, in stating 
that the children who read this magazine in 
general seem to be the sunerior ones intel- 
lectually. What ordinary chila who hss read 
the magazine for a vear, would close, 'My con- 
gratulations on your splendid achievement'? 


"All in all, 1 would say definitely it is 
a market for the educated writer, not some- 
one who has no real knowledge of the subject. 
Incidentally, the lg s word rate is temporary 
only. When they see that a writer is able to 
supply the material they want with little or 
no trouble (few revisions), they raise this 
writer's rate. Maude Meagher is a very friend 
ly editor--friencly tu me from the first let- 
ter." 





The above tip sent by Carrie Esther Hammil, 








PROBIEMS IN PRODUCTICN 





By F. Louis Friedmen 





The problem of "waiting" between articles 
or stories is not, I think, one of actually 
sitting down and saying to one's self; "Well, 
I'll get going again when my next inspiration 
comes slong.” Certsinly that's not true for 
the professional writer who mskes his living 
with his typewriter. But it is true, I have 
discovered, in my csse, at least, that when 
you nave finished a story you are, literally 
exhausted. You can't touch the typewriter e 
fein for « while. 3ut that "while” may pos- 
sidly run all the way from half 4 day to half 
a week, depending on many factors: your phys 
ical canacity, your interest, end, natural- 
ly, vour deadlines. The point is that writ- 
ers do need a rest between stories. Cther- 
wise they start the next piece with gs dull, 
unwilling mind. 


My own production varies as much 4s on ah 
average from 4 stories 4 day (short ones) to 
four stories in 6 month. But, Bill, the pro- 
fessionel writer, as you «now, is not kill- 
ing time in that resting intervsl. His sub- 
conscious is busy working on the next piece 
or the new leac, the arrangement of factsor 
the hancling of the new piece, the selection 
of the tone ana so on. Then, when the digest- 
ing mass begins to rise like yeast ine loaf 
of »bresac dough, he starts working again be- 
cause he vould be damn uncomfortsable—if he 
didn't. I personally con't write every day; 
I can't, not physically. But, believe me, I 
am working on my new story every moment, no 
matter whether I'm in the john, reading the 
newspuper, driving the cer to the market, or 
just sitting there while Mama strolls, fill- 
ing her basket in the A. « P. 


The point is, 3111, that in writing theme 
set rule is that there are no real set rules, 
so far as working habits are concerned. and 
I think if the beginner would recognize the 
fact, stop locking for the magic formula, & 
would work out his own personal techniques, 
he'd soon find his production rising. I think 
I toid you once that Maxine snd I work o to- 
tally different cycles. She is a late start- 
er and works best from the lester afternoon, 

ntil one or two at night, while my own en- 

ergy cycle is fresher in the morning, and I 
must get started at nine, or not at all. And 
yet we both manage to turn cut a fair smount 
of copy. 


The point is that stucying writing techni- 
cal habits is sl] very well, but the writer 
should also study his own subconscious that 
is the creative part of him, and adapt him- 
self to it rather than continually fight it. 
Within reasonable limits you must pemper it, 
coax it or merely let it tske over. I know 
that when 1 have been mulling over a story, 
for a day or two or three, I can sit down «@ 
without actually Knowing what 1 am going to 
write, I just follow slong with old iir. 880, 
my subconscious, and let it roll. It does. 


WHY AND HOW DO WE WRITS? 





Two of our good friends have experienced, 
rather closely, stark personal tragecy. At 
such times words are often intrusive, super- 
fluous things, mcre apt to hurt or rub rewa 
wound that still aches. If you con't help a 
person then, it is sometimes better to keen 
silent. However, there's one thing thet 4 writ- 
er can always do. It sounds callous & cruel, 
I know, but 6 writer can always "get back st 
Neture” by treasuring experiences however sed, 
in his heart, which is another wsv of saying 
his "creative bank". Some dsy he may obtain 
a very poignant and tenderly beautiful sto- 
ry out of it. Then, instead of responding in 
a vindictive or revengeful manner, he cen be 
creative. and if he does it with compassion 
ana humility, he may soften or explain that 
great mystery of life, the screen that none 
ofus,no living man or woman has yet been eble 
to penetrate: the fact that Nature & God dc 
not slweys seem to work in hsermony ese tean. 

Doing that, a writer may be able to heloa 
friend or some unseen, unknown reader far & 
cross the world find an answer to the memo- 
rable groan one of these friencs utterec ina 
moment of quiet anguish and disi] ]usionment. 
"I hope God knows the reason for tnis.1 cer- 
teinly don't.” It is out of such bitter ex- 
periences and such often unconsciously mov- 
ing expressions of deep emotion that awrit- 
er fashions his material. It has been seid, 
with some truth, that few of us sre actual- 
ly crestive. We write from the experiences, 
the emotions we Know. Somerset Maugham once 
wrote that when his nero's motner died, the 
boy was shockea to find himself tsking notes 
of her agony and his own despsir. 





life makes all of us two-faced that way a 
hundred times at least in a lifetime. Some- 
time I want to comment on that phase of our 

ob, and the peril it holds for us. But now 
itsenough to say that it matters little the 
source of our material so long as we use it 
wisely sna reverently. a writer stsending in 
the position of Maugham's character, might, 
let us say, brag about his smartness. "What 
a smart boy 1 was to thumb my nose in Goa's 
face, ana turn his norrid joxe into a sala- 
ble story!" That would be the approach of a 
cynic and atheist. It would not assuage the 
sorrowing heart of s hurt human being. Liore 
likely, it would turn the reader agsinst him 
irrevocably #s sn inhuman beast, incapable, 
surely of comprehending the indignity of hon- 
est suffering. 


But suppose by the simplicity of unsaaorn- 
ead words a writer thinks through a cruel, in 
explicable trageay and by the sheer purging 
eclerity of his logic, tne moving genuineness 
of his emotional sympathy, he makes it under 
stendable and endurable to the man or woman 
who has suffered seemingly irrepsrable loss 
Cr to the reader who willingly identifies him 
self vith the sufferer. That writer has not 
written in vain. Inthe true aristotelisn man 
ner he has caught the sparx of the infinite. 











C. Johns, 814 
Ill., wrote to 
4 that "We are 
p-heavy editorial in- 
no nev material, ex- 
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r approval slong 
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show you cannot escape 
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MaKe IT FUNCTICNAY 





Are you figuting your writing? are you us 
ing up unnecessary vital energy in an unre- 
solved inner conflict? There's lots of time, 
worry, wasted today on psychoses anu neuroses 
that woula clear up very quickly, if in the 
words of a wise Olu schoolmsuster nee sat 
under, people would just get out and ao the 
daily job of sawing their cord of «cod. The 
troudle with psychiatrists is that they put 
so much significance into the slightest ac- 
tion or thought, that we become sel f-consci- 
us ana like the centipeue wonder how ve ev- 


er managed to walk. 


A 


3ut there is 
that mony writers 
writers have to saselves from life 
objective izers. Yet at thei- 
ame t hey must conform to sg 
re to help readers tx 
wn existence & background 
same time, too, writers need the 
reassurance of feeling that they 
have roots somewhere. it takes 4 
spirit to keep his morale upins 
age like this one vithout some mor- 


rt 
Due 


of thought 
This is because 


et 


oz 
eg 
largely 
stuff that 
g zin 4 read. Thev 
conformists”, wno huve their own 
so expect editors to accept their 3S. 
‘as is" or not at all. This is invitin 
surest Kind of trouble. If you try to 
erson some commodity, you have got to 
fy him,never yourself. No eaitor will 
the whole hog" ana meet you more than half- 
way. So, you hsve to muke your writing fune 
tional. it must serve practical purpose aA 
writer who wishes t< ite airy-fairy stuff 
or in privete rwho thinks every- 
is out of ste; limself, must 
consequences implacable law 
the jungle. 


e wr 
+4 Oo 
ving 
sii eciad ms 
Kina of 


> muro tc 
es sre tO 


45 


suffer 


Many of these 
ing have been 
ed up scars, 
with writine, 


writers of whom I am think- 

hurt by life. They have pick- 
not slways connected in any. way 

but which have bruised them— 
inside, and so have affected their writing. 
That's where our work often verges upon, or 
at least touches the field of psychiatry. By 
patient listening, xindly friendship and aa- 
vice, or occusionsully by shock treatment we 
have helped «a goodly number of writers to un- 
tangle their problems, and so to become use 
ful contributors tc pool of ideas 
ment. 


sna Knowledge and entertsi 


» 
he vorla 
ne woria 


It is not easy to do this. No one desires 
willingly to give up his protective coatingof 
fears and struggleless living in a world of 
escape ana fantasy. But only by thinking it 
through and resolving the problem that pre- 
vents a writer from writing forcefully does 
he become mature and s selling sutnor 


411] 
aaguit, 





REWRITE 


SOME WORDS ON BREAKING IN 





The writer who is 
ally faced with the 
about. Generally he 


breaking in is continu- 
problem of what to write 
has not yet for certsin 
discovered what he can do best. Nor has he 
laid out a program based upon his interests 
and expert knowledge. So he is lixelya good 
deal of the time to be shooting indiscrimi- 
natingly here, there or everywhere. Within 
certain limits that is a good thing. That's 
the time for him to experiment. He will not 
have the free time later when his name com- 
menses to stsnd for something and the edit- 
ors start asking him for copy on assignment. 
lve and I believe very strongly that writ- 
ers who have s good fundsmentsel groundingin 
the art ana business of writing and selling 
vill be better craftsmen when it comes to a 
specialized job. 


However, many writers 
the writers we meet) are not in a position, 
let's say, to invest varying amounts of time 
and energy in a hobby that offers no immed 
iste return on their capital. Indeed, it is 
possible to stste the corollary of this idea 
which is that the great majority of writers 
need to earn small sums, because of the eco- 
nomical necessity and the mental requirement 
for encouragement. It is mighty hard to re- 
tain s high morale when one seems to attain 
no concrete results. 


(I would say most of 


herefore, we constantly urge writers and 
to encoursge them to look st this busi- 
ness realistically. We say, "Took sround and 
find out what you can do. Never mind if it's 
humble and pedestrian. It is s start and it 


try 
try 


get home from a long day at the 


office (or, “when I get the dishes washed & 
the children in bed") I don't have the nec- 
essary vitality to sit down and write. If I 
spend the time on this and that, I won't be 
able to worx on my novel.” Our answer there 
is, "What makes you think you can sustein a4 
long piece of writing without any previous- 
ly variec experience in putting words intoa 
highly organized and artistic form?" 


is, "When I 


aS in all such matters there is no fixed, 
inflexible rule. Sach writer is a rule unto 
himself. But he stands a better chance if he 
plans realistically, and clears out of every 
picture in which ne fits, all possible oppor- 
tunities for rejection. We have had so msny 
writers tell us that we were wise to advise 
them to write journalistic stuff instead of 
fiction when they were raw, green writers.. 
Or to examine the higher brackets of festure 
articles when they have had city room exper- 
ience. 

You climb a tree best by reaching for the 
next accessible branch that fits into a re- 
slistic for climbing that special tree 
Sometimes you will circle the tree a number 
of times before you reach the top. You will 
grab hola of branches you did not count on, 
when you looked up from the ground. But you 
keep on moving upward. Don't forget that i- 
dea about going round a stone wall when you 
find yourself blocked off. It does not do a 
bit of gooa to butt your head sgainst s wall 
incessantly. It is part of the fun in writ- 
ing to use your ingenuity to solve problems 
some other way when they won't yield to ai- 
rect ussault. 


plen 


will give you a reputation 4s 
well as vital experience that 
any editor will respect. When 
you can do something else and 
sell it, then it will be time 
to cut off what you sre doing 
now.” 


Many 6 writer has livedon a 
pot-boiler back-log for years 
and years. and he has counted 
it as one of his blessings. A 
back-log is a wonderful thing 
because it makes you a profes- 
sional and gives you space to 
move around: some security, a 
small amount of economic free 
air in which to make an often 
important decision as to what 
is the next thing to tackle.a 
back-log thus is the means to 
gain time to experiment and to 
grow. Think of the men & women 
who have had to earn a living 
at the same time theyve grown 
up in a slum. It's been "good 
experience”, but costly, too. 


Another closely related prob 
lem is the matter of energy & 
time. Writers frequently tell 


THIS AFFECTS YOU, TOO: 
“Strangely, despite the avalanche of plays 


and novels and magazine stories and manu 
Script ‘screen originals,” 





t is not easy to find 
thirty to fifty stories on which 
must build its year’s production 


the studio 
The fact is 
when we buy a story we virtually open up a 
new business in which we will invest a capital 
of from several hundred thousand dollars up 
to three or four million. Therefore we ask 
quite a lot from a story before we buy it 
“First of all, a story must be ‘for us’: it 
must fit our program, permit practical cast 
ing, and generally be ready to go. But it must 
also have wide appeal to all kinds of people, 
it must be adaptable to visual telling, con- 
tain fresh pictorial elements to satisfy the 
audience eye, must be built around strong 
and intriguing characters (preferably with a 
good part for one of our contract stars) per- 
mit telling on the screen in not much more 
than ninety minutes, be non-topica! enough 
not to ‘date’ before we get our investment 
back. And it must sparkle with enough of 
that intangible called showmanship to make 
millions of people hurry through their din- 
ners On a rainy night and park too far from 
an overcrowded theatre because they just 
can't wait another day. This is an ideal, I'll 
admit, but we always try for the brass ring.” 


"Cease History ofa Movie” 


— Dore Schery. 


Moreover, there's always the 
possibility that you may be on 
the wrong path. I have watched 
a lot of writers change direc- 
tion as they mature, or as the 
editors begin to accept some of 

heir work. Cn the other hana, 

1 have seen writers perversely 
refuse to admit temporary "ce- 
feat” or to read the signs ofa 
road that nature wants them to 
follow. 


Took under any oak tree, ex- 
amine any seed-pod. You will be 
amazed at how profligate nsture 
is in her determination to re- 
create. Following a fixed plan 
to develop any arga, she never- 
theless, persists in the faceof 
enormous difficulties. Whenev- 
er ground is burned over, first 
weeds and grasses come up, then 
brush and soft woods. Finally, 
when the early gains have been 
consolidated, the hard woods.. 
So it should be with a writer. 
Get your foothold, then clutch 
with your fingers. Advance the 
best way you can. But advance! 





REWRITE 


GOOD ADVICE THAT IS BaSIC 





for 
Or 


As the business 
ical tools in 


of keeping your phys 
order—your typewriter and so 
on—too few writers recognize the importence 
of simple, ordinsry neatness in presenting 3 
story or an idea to an editor. Being what my 
little frau calls a "bookkeeper at heart" I 
am very particular as to the way my copy ap- 
pears. ror a long time | thought most writ- 
ers were the same wey. 3ut it was not until 
an editor friend of mine tola me the reason 
me my first assignment, that I real- 
tereless inauany writers are in gett- 
iterial ready to present. He said 
that first assignment not merely 
idea was sound (it had to be) but 
because my typed outline was such are- 
change from the insulting mish-mash 

many other writers were submitting. 


freshineg 
that 


1 


I'm not ta 
olet ribbons 


lking now of brown paper and vi- 
but the basic things, such as 
~lean type, of misspellings, erasures 
and the use of decent psper, not to mention 
the neatness of the typing and so on. Cddly 
t the ssme thing 

n his visits cut here 
outline must, indeed, 
impression on him, in 
f jun« he was getting 
her professionals. Considering he is 
my best markets and that I have sold 
of aollars worth of material over 

f years to him, I thimk my "*book- 


nstinct has paid off. 


’ 
absence 


ells me 


riginsl 
riginsel 
anen t 
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F. louis Friedman 





1DOM COMMENTS 





HOME PRAYERS, Rev. 
shureh, Danvers, 
piscopal Church's 
a very stimulating 


allan W. Clark, Calvary 
Mass., published by the E- 
Province of New Englandis 
little home service, for 

shut-ins and others. I find it a source for 
good thoughts that 1 would not be without. a 
good will donation at stmas is the only 
cost. I recommend it heartily. The stamped 
= eee ards Allan semi-occasionsally an- 
sre particularly apvesling to awrit- 


rvicuiariy 





recent issue of WRITERS' NEWS IETTER 
the editor, Jessyca Russell, wrote a pleas- 
ant thumbnail sketch of Touis Friedman, and 
iis wife, Maxine Block, who also sells very 
successfully. It's a isband-and-wife tean, 
t we sre very happy is in the WCS Family 

and interestingly enough, their agent, who's 


8 
nd 
Ingrid Hallen, is also one of our Pamily. 
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Canadian Humor Market. "Cver the Teacups", 
TORCNTO DallY STak, Toronto, Cntario, Can., 
pays 32> a@ week for the best item submitted 
to this column. "Any interesting or unusual 
items sre welcome as or as they sre origi 
nai and hithert< ees ishea. Contributions 
cannot be returned. ut 7/8 items are us- 

ou is said which 


by-lines. 
column to Sanadian writers. 








SOME PRIZE CONTESTS 





The Charles W. Follett award, 1255 South 
Wabash Ave., Chicego o, I1ll., offers writers 
#5,V00 for fiction or non-fiction book sub- 
jects aeveloped for (1) 8-12 years (20,000- 
$0,000 words); (2) 12-16 (40,000—50,0U00). No 
restrictions on treatment. Closes: August l, 
1951. (Send for leeflet & entry blank.) 





al 


The Poetry Society of 
Millen, The 
ive St., 
test. 


Colorado, Verdie Me- 
American Scene Tontest, 10685 01- 
Denver 7, Colo. The 11th Annual Con 
Write for rules. Closes: Apr. 1,1901. 





Dr. Christian awurd, 17 State St. 
is another annual. Tisten *o the program cn 
CBS (Weds., Evening). For entry blank write 
@s above. Sena mss. to Dr. Christian award, 
MeCann-Brickson, Inc., 50 Rockefeller Plaza, 
YC 20. Closes: "February 28, 1951. 


NYC 4, 





Yale Series of Younger Poets, Yele Univer- 
sity Press, New Haven, Conn. “ook ms., award 
for poets under 40 is publication by a dis- 
tinguished press. Closes: February 28, 1901. 





ALONG THE NBWS FRONT 





yoewriter tip. It's a good idea, slways, 
but especially during the present emergency, 
to keep your typewriter in A-1l condition It 
will be hard to get it repaired, and costly. 
Another thing, it's real economy to have two 
typewriters aveilable all the time. You can 
use them and if they help you to make 5 dead 
line some time that means a check, thev are 
an investment. Be generous to your profes- 
sion and 1t will be generous to you. Don't 
skimp on essential equipment. Never trade-in 
an Old portsble; it's worth more to you—as 
an extra or reserve machine. 





ROSARY, Rev. Dominic Dolan, 14] E. 
NYC recently 
#7 rate was 


69th St., 
paid l¢ per word slthougha 
reported by s writers msgazine. 


Members of WC S Family were shocked to 
learn st month o he death of 30b Downer, 
dy irowning fishine in the Pacific. lie 
was 8 ae pe plies wCS Round Robins. 





The UNH Confe 
eda two deaths: 
witz (Sue Maxwell). 


Fanily also experienc- 
Yan Dusen, Yvette Mosk 








Canadian Grain JOURNAI, G. a. Gamsby, 2406 
Grain sxchenge Bidg., Winnipeg, Manitoba, Can- 
ada, is a courteous, cooperative ana excel- 
lent market that pays well for its special- 
ized material, according to Charles H. Camidge. 
Individusl success stories in the feed, and 
seed businesses, new discoveries in the feed 
mixing « selling lines, matters of interna- 
tional interest related to Canadian feec or 
grain men; Canadian men speakinginthe U.S. & 
documented srticles on the superiority of a 
free enterprise system over gov't. control. 








PIC, Vic Wagner, out of market till Sept. 





HOW'S YOUR BATTING AVERAGE? 





Here are the acceptances reported tous in 
the past month; 


Beverly Harris 
Atticle: Boston GIOBE. 





Gertrude I. Durand 
‘Poem: IYRIC. 





Stanley Ni. Kenney 
Articles: RURAl NEW YORKER, NEW SNGLAND 
HOMESTEAD sna RCSaARY. 


Albert Ralph Korn 
Poen: RATETOCONAPH. 


Kathryn Wilson 
articles: INSTRUCTOR 














FORD TIMmS, TRAIT - 
and others. 


sdward W. Ludwi 
Articles: OUR DUMB ANIMAIS, SWING. 


Science-fiction: BRS 


ER, DAIRY WORTD, TRUS 





Kay Li) 
story: D.C.Cook Publishing Co. 


Frences Durlana 
article: Da MEDITaTIONS. 
Story: CLASSMATE. 








Kvangeline austin 
Play: Producec by Ipswich Girl Scouts. 








Winona Nichols 
Story: GIRIS TCDaY (Methodist Pub. 
article: PROFITABIE HOBBISS. 


lillian Stickne 
Articles: SCYTECTOR-HO3BYIST, 3ostonFusT. 


Graham Hunter 
Humorous Article: RURAI NEW YORKER. 





Co.) 














Carrie Esther Hammil 
article & Poem: VISICN. 
Poem: OUR IADY OF THE SACRED HEART. 











DC YCU NEBD MS. ENVEICPS? 





The best quality envelops at the price a 
stationery store never will offer you, be- 
cause we buy in quantity and do not seek a 
prohibitive mark-up. 
SMALLEST Sizes (No. 


103 & 114) (two 





ge 90 20 of & 


(6#x9% & 7x10) 
g1.00 00 of 
LARGE Sizes (9xl2 & 1Ux1d) 


15 of Bach $1.00 50 of E 


is aversge. 


All prices plus postage. 30c. 


HERE IS A FORMULA TO HEIP YOU 





Here is an interesting sort of check-chart 
against which to test your juvenile mss. In 
the Charles Ww. Follett Award contest (list- 
ed on snother page) it Is stated that mssin 
the contest will be judged for merit on the 
following points: 





(1) Interesting, vital content. 

(2) Significance of theme. 

(3) Emotional appeal. 

(4) guslity of writing. 

(5) Excellence of characterization. 

(6) Durability (Will it stand the test of— 
Time? ) 

(7) Plus values (Educational, humorous, spir- 
itusly uplifting, etc.) 


If you can create 4 ms. in any fiela that 
will stsnd up to and pess that test, you've 
got something thst can be slanted to fit an 
editor's needs. 


FOUR NEW MARKETS 





CHECK, Bastern Publishing Co. Jenkintown, 
Pa., is 8 new illustreted digest magazine. a 
half-dozen editors, 61] experienced & well- 
known. No fiction, but newsy topics. First 
issue said to be heavily culled from mascu- 
line "slant™ magazines. 


CARNIVAL, John McClain, 714 oth ave.,NYC, 
is a new quarterly planned for distribution 
to charge customers of the more exclusivede 
partment stores. First issue (April) is sll 
laia out, but articles & fiction for Septen- 
ber ere required. Accent is light, probably 

Bie 
names festured in the first issue, according 
to Jessyca Russell, WRITERS' NEWSIETTER, to 
whom we are grateful for this informstion. 








SHIPS & SAILING, Willard V. 
beach Publishing Co., 1027 N. 7th St., Mil- 
waukee. A new book to fill the notch between 
yachting end msrine trade psupers ana factu- 
6l men's magazines. S3road coverage that may 
later be grooved & specislized as s result of 
reader response. Accent: part educational « 
part adventure and romance. Stress the "you" 
attitude toward readers; how you can parti- 
Cipate. This is a strong publisher, the same 
one that publishes MODEI RAIIRCADER, TRAINS 
(Mr. anderson is editor of the latter). Il? 
up On acc. and $5 each for photos on publi- 
cation. Best length: 5,000, but 1,90U-50,UUU 
acceptable. WRITERS' MARKETS & METHODS cov- 
ered this marxet in Jénuary. 


Anderson, Kalm 











FAMILY HANDYMAN, Paul Detur, Farrell Mag- 
azine Group, 4cU Texington Ave., NYC 17, is 
@ new book looking for persons] experiences 
or instruction on household repsirs. 2¢ and 
jo to §7 for photos (space rates for draving 
or rough disgram) up to 2,000 words. 





Hint: until the war put an end to building 
there was developing s wide market for this 
Kind of stuff. Now it's needed more than ever. 
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ERS. R.M.Neal. Du- 





This is the ac- 

days on the B é& 

He rode the 

talked with 

men from top "execu- 
patrolmen. In general, 

C time for himself. a 

w about railroads, can 

read it, and cwn it. I 

id iat Bob Neal is the same 
colleague at Durham. also, 
exceptionally good text- 

iG & NZaS REPORTING, $6.0v, 
1s writer ought to read be- 





effectively how to make 
ne servant in writing. (A 
UB Selection. ) 





foal 


AND HIS TIME. Ernst Wiechert. 





Hen- 
ry 00. gc.00. Three speeches by the 


writer-teacher, who stood 
1e Hitler regime, and therefore,is 
martyr as a result of his incarcer- 
Buchenwsld concentration camp. The 
made after the war to German 
people. They are, however, a 
f interest. We are truly in- 
P. McCormick, editor of IETTER 
our copy. For its “honor, cour- 

4 -ompassion” she bought 1',000 copies 
iistributed them to as many subscribers 
‘leaders in America”. (Ironically enough, 
j eceived news of this gal- 

on the very day of his 

3s Of Geo. N. Schuster, an 

the foreword, "They (the 

of a great man. Man- 

i tittle of its great- 

in tt shadow of another on 
arbarianism, I say, “amen.” In 
book you will find the thoughts 
f a poet in the best 
against war end hatred— 

ipathy to love & the cre- 

of God and the spirit, 


- 
erman tirm 


were 
young 
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subconscious and the 
ntact with the infinite, 
r writers. an effective 
will help you-—to 
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THs KR. M. NSAI MEMORIAI FUND 





As we went to press, Jan. RBWRITE had not 
been more than bsrely received by some of the 
more distent members of the WCS and UNH Fen- 
ilies. Quite a few of the latter do not re- 
ceive it st all. Yet 14 writers from 7stetes 
had contributed approximately $75 to the RA. 
M.Neul Memorial Fund és an expression of sym- 
pathy for the family end regard for a popu- 


lar teacher. 





Helen Nesl, herself a vslueca 


wCS Femily, has expressed her 
tude for Ee moral support in time of mental 


and emotions] stress. and although her fam- 
ily of 6 have not been left penniless, this 
small tangible support proved a welcome ad- 
dition during the interim period before the 
will could be filed. It made Christmas less 
theerless for o growing children. as tresus- 
urer of the Fund, Bill has been and will con- 
tinue to forward promptly any sums, large or 
small, which are received. Later, a list of 
the contributors, though not their individ- 
ual smounts, will be sent to Helen. 


member of the 
sincere grati- 


A _USEFUI BOCKIET 





SCHOYER'S VITAL ANNIVERSARIES, 1901. $2.00. 
The 4th annual edition of this very useful, 
and valuable booklet has been considerebly, 
very noticeably improved. It covers the en- 
tire world; the individual entries are more 
detailed; there is an excellent index; it's 
illustrated. The only major weskness is the 
fact that since writers must work, st least, 
6 months ahead, some of the meterisal is now 
dated. Even so, any writer should be surely 
able to make use of the dates collated from 
august through December, 1951. And for news 
papers an even greater amount of the mater- 
A WRITERS' 300K CIUB Choice. 





isl is usable. 





BOOKS OF PERMANENT WORTH 





TY 


E MATURE MIND. H.A.Overstreet. $2.95.Cneof 
fhe great books on how to use your talents. 
t will fill your “pitcher” and it also wil 

teach you the fundsmentals of writing, des- 
cribing them in the langusge of ancther med- 
ium. An exciting, stimulating book. 





BUIIDING »~2 CHARACTER. Constantin Stsnislav- 
ski. gd,00. another great book by the form- 
er director of the Moscow art Theater show- 
ing how to get inside a character end "mseke 
it come 5 will fill your mind, too. 








en T 
alive”. It 


WRITERS ON WRITING. Sd. Herschel S8rickell. 
g0.UQ. Handbook prepared by the Staff, UNH 
Conference. Articles by Bill Harris: Short 
Story, and the Writer and Agents. 





Buy your books through the—WRITERS' BOOK 
CIUB. It saves you money: We had our great- 
est year in 1950. %e sold more general books 
then ever before. Thus we saved you money & 
created larger royslties for writers. We en- 
joy helping our readers, making money for— 
writers snd strengthening REWRITE for you. 








AIONG THE EDITORIAI FRONT 





GOCD BUSINESS, 
ity, Ilee's Summit, 


Unity School of Christisan- 
No., has sent us mineo 
sheet of 2 pages giving its poetry require- 
ments. sarees poems are reprinted sas spec- 
isl examp] They use one poem each issue, 
rated frontispiece and verse is 
used elsewhere. These must al- 
not over 20 lines. Business 
hemes, no lyrical ton oetic 
without being sweet. Positive, 
also,no mention of desth; and 
believers in vegetarianism 
to mention meat. These are. 


cies”. 





COMMON GRCUND, Common Council for 
Unity, Willkie Memoriel Bld 20 West 40th 
St., NYC 18, in announcing its suspension a 
consicerable time ago, nevertheless held out 
hope it might secure enough 
port by spring so that the 
sume publication then” 


americsn 


> 


"financisl sup- 
magazine can re- 
- (Memo: check this.) | 
YOUNG CATHOIIC MBSSENGER, James T. 
58 West oth St., Dayton 2, Chio, wrote us a 
frank, friendly letter Dec. 19, 1951. He is 
giving up his plan of bonuses for extra good 
materisl. Instead, pay is being raised. $75 
and up for short stories; §190-350 for ser- 
isls; $10 for comic synopses; 2¢ a word for 
articles; go for poems. All on Acc. aA sheet 
listing requirements is svsilable. Time in- 
terval: st least tan (10) weeks prior to pub- 


] Ss shoulda be short: 


Feely 





licstion dete. Poen 8—10uU 


parochial schools. 
devoted, of 
to current events snd social stw- 
reportorial handling 

ting sna able & not 

long e@ specislized religiousan- 
short stories and ‘a °o serisis 
as 8 result each veer. A lim- 


peying merket. 


Spsce is 
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- Omer Ors 
ety RO 
@® 


D 


of ch has receiv- 
ary bouquets re- 





State, whi 
ed sor ather uncomplimentar 
cently, is a good customer of writers. For 
propaganda purposes, in its all-out "truth- 
offensive” it distributed lest year 800 ar- 
ticle reorints from 250 magazines It also 
bought over 50,000 annual subscriptions for 
magazines. These sre usec to stock oversees 
informstion centers and libraries. 


The United Nations and its specislized a- 
gencies offer over 1,000 fellowships, schol- 
arships, etc. A plan for "state scholars"is 
also being worked out; two from each state, 
U.S. territory & Weshinegton, D.C. These sre 
be residents snd undergraduate seniors. 


UNESCO is slowly moving towards the adop- 
tion o Universal Copyright Convention. It 
is hoped s finsl text can be drawn up 
June, 1951, meeting. Wartime conditions may 
slow things up. 3ut one ideal is to eliminste 
s lot of red tape and double taxation. 


for 4 


THINK TWICE BEFORE YOU WRITE IT 





"My best Christmas present that I know a- 
bout is a nice big black waste-basket. Most 
writers throw more in the hssket than they— 

end out, I've discovered.” 

So wrote one of the Femily 2 days be- 
fore Christmas. The lot of truth and 
sadness there. But 1 2 ‘ould reduce the 
amount of wordage th into the basket 
if they would take make each word 
not only count but sely what it is 

ntended to. Words but whether a 
word is sharp or | upon the per- 
son who uses it. Words sre little things but 
they travel far. Sometines tox fer. Once ut- 
tered, they cann Therefore 
it is only common nsider well 
fore one relea:; ; to send 
inginge througho: he world, and alsc 


a 
i1rough the 


re a9 4 
recaiied 


w 
+ 
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f you want to sae how many pe 
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what they are 


paper 
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though or idea is an inte 
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their 


mad because 
no has an ae 40 ante 
thought- 


~ r Tig . 
occasionally the man 
time 


llw: wt 
SiilV, whe 


nas 


f he stakes we often 
with not stopping to think th 
implications onés words 

referred to a report t 
I meant only to show my so 
member < * our Gang to rally 
ef fe t 


to the 


T 
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* 
8ioOne 


his weekly lesf] 
was cesigned 
on ounday. 

many of 


811 sround. 3ut ac- 

adv. gave free publicity to 

noted star in Snow 3usiness merely because 
signed a plea to go to church that carr- 

i severe) phrases that the advertising ex- 
ecutives who plunned this "campaign", wrote 
into the testimonisls of other important pub- 
lic personalities. and by writing his para- 
ersph, even though it did not actually give 
praise to the advertising industry, the min- 








REWRITE 


ister was placed in the position of passing 
along free information about the good deeds 
of the advertising industry without mention 
of the less worthy ones, of which there are 
many. That is precisely the way the skilled 
lobbyist moulds public opinion ("softens it 
up” is the trade phrase.) He gets togethera 
nice batch of facts that give only one side 
and then tries to find an important person- 
ality who will let the "parasite" ride free 
on his back. If the minister in this speci- 
al instance had stopped to think the matter 
out, he would have realized he was being ue 
ed and that he had no business “endorsing”, 
as he certainly did, the advertising indus- 
try. 


I have mentioned this at length because a 
writer must constantly be alert not to ped- 
dle someone else's goods. The writer who is 
guilty of trying to work off too many "free 
advertising” pieces, will find that editors 
begin to look coldly on all of his mss. You 
must be loyal always to your rebder. Try to 
give him both sides; let him be the judge «& 
so, make up his own mind. 


Finally, one thing we can do is to write, 
Write, WRITE eternally in simple, precise & 
effective terms. Do not use involved, dangl- 
ing sentences. Do not use a multi-syllabled 
word when you can substitute a plain single 
syllable word. Watch everlastingly for that 
nightmare of every writer, the word that has 
two meanings, each of which wili fit a con- 
text prepared by you. Or again the sentence 
that uses the same word twice, but in iden- 
tical ways, so that a horrid word jangle is 
set up. A sentence for instance, that would 
contain in the same thought reference, let's 
say, an edvertising “drive” and "sefe-driv- 
ing”. To sum it up, you can never be overly 
careful that you have written exactly, pre- 
cisely what you intended to, and no more. A 
reader will reach for the unintended "over- 
tone”, the distorted and tortured meaning ev- 
ery time. So, think twice before you write. 


"IET ME PRINT IT FCR NCTHING"” 


One of our readers has raisea the question 
of reprint rights. She is irked because the 
publishers of several books have questioned 
her request to reprint certain poems. Text- 
book editors and suthors, of which she is a 
prospective member, are usually given every 
leniency. Possibly one or two of the people 
she approached were unnecessarily arbitrary. 
However, RBWRITE believes that most often it 
is the reprint users of words, who are most 
to blame. We believe that the product of an 
author's brain should be stringently protect 
ed. Writers go through long periods when no 
money comes in. If their writings are used, 
therefore, they should be paid. hiuch too of- 
ten editors get away with murder by whisper- 
ing, "Think of the publicity!" I know we're 
guilty of that sometimes ourselves. We are, 
first, last and slways, on the side of writ 
ers getting their rightful pay. an editor, I 
believe, would not "borrow" a can of beans. 
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THINK THIS CVER 


There is more than a good hint for novel- 
ists and short story writers, end perhaps ev 
en factual writers, in the double page fea- 
ture THIS WEEK carried (Jen. 21, 1951) sbout 
Louis de Rochement's successful experiment. 

s movie producer hes turned his back up- 
on Hollywood end now writes and produces his 
feature pictures in the region of his home, 
Newington, N.H., a few miles from Durham We 
were privileged to hear him discuss an ear- 
lier picture, "Lost Boundaries", last sumn- 
er at the Conference. Now he is working ona 
picture built around the problem of the un- 
profitable mills in nearby Dover, N.H. It's 
founded on an actual case history gathered, 
interestingly enough, by two Harvard profes- 
sors of the Graduate School of Business aAd- 
ministration. ~~ 





This type of "documentary" novel springs, 
indubitably, right from the lifeblood of our 
nation. It gives a writer free play in uti- 
lizing history, drsema intimately connected, 
you might say, with the romance and tragedy 
of your readers' own lives. You can be hon- 
est in your approach; you can achieve a sin- 
plicity shorn of the artifice and formuler- 
ized trappings of many of our best sellers, 
which are written in a vacuum by writers who 
are trying to write "like": other best sell- 
ers. and you can make a real contribution to 
American literature and world understanding 
of this country. Recollect that Europeans in 
the past have been hungry for this vype and 
quality of American writing. Iewis, Faulkner 
and others have won world prizes because of 
their interpretations of American life. 


TWO ITEMS OF INTEREST 





The Judge, The WRITER, 47 Princess Gate., 


London, S.W.7, England is peying 2s. 6d. to 
writers for "surprising" brief breaks orin- 
formation. This feature is headed, "Are you 
@ judge of writing?” They do not want "how- 
lers or misprints". There is no rule, apper- 
ently, limiting the fun to English svriters. 


In a letter to the same paper, Margaret H. 
Coverdale of the Bridlington Writers’ Circle 
relates a little game the members play. its 
a markingsystem of points. a rejection gets 
a writer 1 point, a rejection witha scribd} 
ed note, 5; a letter in a paper, 5; a story 
sold to 6 small magazine, 10; an article to 
the SEP, 25, and so on. A club could easily 
stage such a friendly competition over some 
agreed upon period, awarding a small prize. 
It's astonishing what stimulation such an in 
centive can sometimes provide. 


The auAney , Mass. Chamber of Commerce re- 
cently issued a warning to writers to avoid 
vanity publishing. Bernard I. Roach, acting 
ex. sec., declared at one "pu sher" had 
taken in over g270,000 before his mail priv- 
ilege had been denied him. "Don't be fooled 
by references to possible royalties,” he sd- 
vised. "Or forecasts of a book's 'importance’” 





REWRITE 


AlWaYS BE A GOOD REPORTER 


Whether you are writing actual news or on- 
ly doing a feature story, or perhaps a fic- 
tion piece, always be a good reporter. You 
will be a better writer and your ideas will 
carry more weight if you do. This means be- 
ing absolutely honest, so impartial readers 
will believe you implicitly. The best trib- 
ute a writer can possibly have is to earn a 
comment from the opposing side of any story 
that they do not agree with him, but are a- 
mazed at the accuracy anc fairness of his re- 
marks. 


The first principle of good reporting, of 
course, is to be fair to both sides. That's 
why I am constantly urging writers to get in 
side of all of their characters. If you un- 
derstana that every human relationship is a 
two-way one, and if you think through rela- 
tions from both ends, your opposing chaerac- 
ters won't be villains, they'll be human - 
ings. The reader will know that they're mis- 
taken in their objective, but he will grant 
them respect for their motives and he'll un- 
derstend why they act as they do. Your sto- 
ry will therefore, be s better anu more ex- 
citing story. 


* The second principle of good reporting is 
always to be-sure of your facts. Don't just 
accept them because someone says they're so. 
Check and find out whether he knows what he 
is telking about. Cross check, get the same 


facts from someone else. Don't let him know 
how much you know. Needle him to tell you é& 


see how the two stories add up, when placed” 


side by side. Know the difference between a 
fact that is recorded in a book and an opin- 
ion. Remember that there are knaves in this 
world. and that they sometimes get facts in- 
to the record just to trin up fellows inno- 
cent of the compiete story, and to "feather 
their own nest," as the saying is. So, root 
around and come up with the whole story. It 
will be a bigger, better story, if you do. 


Remember that checking facts is a form of 
drudgery that no one likes. The easiest way 
is to assume that your information is quite 
correct. It's lots easier to say to yourself, 
"I have thought this through pretty careful- 
ly. This must be the way it is." Forno one's 
ever able to see around a corner, ana often 
although there appears to be only one way a 
set of facts can add up, they will turn out 
a different "sum" from the one you think is 
inevitable. 


Lots of times you will excuse yourself by 
saying, "Deadline's coming up, | haven't e- 
nough time to do any more." But that doesnt 
excuse not getting the facts correctly. You 
can say to your city editor (and I mean any 
editor, or yourself, if you're the "boss"!) 
"This is sll I've got now, but don't use it 
as the authoritative last word." Keep check- 
ing, be sure you're right. It will be a bet- 
ter story, and will impress more people and 
have a profounder effect in the long run. 


a third principle of good reporting is to 
avoid like the devil himself any opportuni- 
ty to distort the facts. Remember that you, 
always and inevitably, are the reader's eyes 
and ears. He can only get as accurate a pic- 
ture as you give him. You can do an awfully 
dcmaging jobd on anyone merely by leaving out 
or playing down certain facts and underscor 
ing others. 


I had a dramatic illustration of this the 
other day. a certain religious magazine was 
received in our mail. Glancing through it, I 
was shocked to see an article featured that 
made a joke of a devout young woman getting 
into the wrong church and feeling “unclean” 
because while the rites she performed, were 
similar to those of her own church, they were 
not officially sanctioned by her own church. 
Now I ask you, would Christ who could sit by 
a well and assist a scarlet woman to repent 
of her sins, have tolerated any such holier 
than thou nonsense of one Christian calling 
another not a Christian? The magazine iron- 
ically compounded its own error by publish- 
ing in the same issue another article which 
extolledan American general for being a deep- 
ly religious layman. it happens that he isa 
communicant of the very church that was made 
the butt of the "joke" in the other article! 
and no reference was made to the particular 
faith of the general. So the unwary reader, 
quite reasonably, was permitted to assume an 
implication contrary to the facts. All be- 
cause the editor, apparently unwilling to al- 
low credit where credit is obviously due, in 
a moment of zeal did not think through, and 
foresee the consequences of his use ofa few 
words. 


AVOID THIS REJECTION FACTOR 


Writers should never, never, never use an 
invention of Satan. I refer to that hellish 
instrument of editoriel torture, the staple. 
The small, desk stapling machine has multi- 
ple uses, but these are not included in the 
lexicon of editors. Recently I read a long- 
ish ms. that was stapled in two places along 
the top edge. attempting as carefully as is 
possible to turn over the pages, I bent the 
pages, wrinkling them grievously. The writ- 
er will have to retype the ms. before send- 
ing it out to an editor. On some such mss., 
incidentally, it’s been my experience sadly 
in the past to have the pages break loose @ 
tear jagged edges. But supposing one of the 
mss. was to be sccepted, someone would have 
to tear each page apart fiom the others be- 
fore an editor or printer could use the ms. 


The other day I received a letter with an 
appreciable number of unused stamps, neatly 
stapled to the letter. 1 had to waste valu- 
able time finding a paper-cutter that would 
go under the tightly curled ends of the wire 
end prie these up, so that the stamps, let- 
ter, etc. would not be ruined. Some editors 
have stated their belief in moments of con- 
vivial relaxstion, that Satan's most faith- 
ful worshippers sre writers owning staplers 
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REWRITE SELLING IN NEW MEDIUM NOW 


A pleasant Christmas present was received 
at WCS House. It was a check covering first 
royalty statement on the sale of microfilm- 
ed copies of REWRITE. When we were invited, 
just about a year ago, to have REWRITE rep- 
resented as one of the 750 magazines, which 
are now being recorded in greatly reduced & 
hence more economical space, we immediately 
made Volume IX (1949) available. Subsequent 
volumes will naturally be turned over to U- 
niversity Microfilms, ann arbor, Mich., the 
moment they become availeble. 





A copy of the film will be on file at WCS 
House. Though it is prepared at a high "re- 
Guction ratio", it is remarkably clear. When 
used with a reader giving enlargement up to 
19 times or more, it is entirely satisfying 
to the eye. We are very happy to be includ- 
ed in this progressive project, and we urge 
readers of magazines end important research 
material to request their libraries to meke 
this new service available in the community 
in which they live. More and more materials 
are certain to be microfilmed in the future, 
The actual cost of the films is very small. 
The only large outlay of course is the reaé 
er required for enlargement. But even this is 
not prohibitive. 


A WORD OR TWO ABOUT "ARRIVING" 





Here's a paragraph we received in a lett- 
er from a well known radio author who has 30 
accepted scripts, including 5 to DR. CHRISE 
IAN, to her credit. : 


"I think you could have shortened the time 
of arriving for me. My problem! is not one of 
help, but of devoting the time to writing— 
instead of being involved in so many clubs, 
plays, civic enterprises, doing free public 
ity for various organizations, etc. Yes, Im 
thoroughly disgusted with myself, saying no 
to all lectures, fashion shows and whatever 
else may turn up. I have a new slogan: "Let 
George do it.” I think every writer, sooner 
or later, has to come to that decision dont 
you." 


My answer to that is two-fold. I do notbe 
lieve that the answer is as simple as that. 
Every man end woman must play their part in 
their community. It is because so many dont 
that america is in the fix it now finds it- 
self both at home and abroad. Women, too, are 
required to decide between their homes, and 
their ambitions. Bach writer must inevitably 
think through his personal problem. No glib 
phrase will decide it for him. It takes the 
best of character, loyalty and imagination. 


On the other hand you must be loyal to the 
realistic job of being es writer. Many of us, 
who think we haven't time enough, could find 
it if we wanted to enough. Too many writers 
like to purr when stroked with a little ad- 
ulation or fed a few tinsel honors & titles. 
We have to learn to remain true to a dream. 


But there is another problem involved al- 
so. This writer speaks as if she had arriv- 
ed. However, in another portion of her let- 
ter she tells me of having designs on slick 
magazines. (my feeling is that she will need 
a lot of help from someone before she satis- 
fies that ambition, despite her very practi- 
cal experience.) The point I wish to makeis 
that a lot of writers dream very happily of 
the day when they will be big names and all 
of their troubles will be over. Then, edit- 
ors will fall all over themsclves to snatch 
hungrily for anything they write. 


Unfortunately, I have known a few authors 
(big names) who have suffered the mortifice 
tion of having their choicest mss. rejected 
by editors. The latter have been very nice, 
have even written personal letters or talk- 
ed at length to the writer's agent, explain 
ing why they have snapped a ms. back in the 
author's face. But the rejection has stayed 
and they have remained firm in their decis- 
ion. Everyone has conspired to keep it dark 
that Mr. So-and-so has had a rejection. But 
the author has suddenly realized, if heisa 
smaTt cookie, that may be, just maybe, he's 
not arrived at the ultimate decision. 


The old Greeks had a feeling for this. I 
recall now as I look back, the feeling that 
I had as I identified myself as a child with 
some of the ancient Greek heroes; that, this 
earthly man or woman being the son or daugh- 
ter of a god on one side and a mortal on the 
other, would experience the joys and freedom 
of choice and action of the Gods themselves 
sitting happily in Olympian hells. But nev- 
er did it turn out that way. They were forc- 
ea to struggle and suffer like other mortals 
Indeed, even the Gods experienced trouble & 
discomfiture in the face of superior desti- 
ny. 


let us face it. No one of us ever arrives 
until that day when he drops in his tracks, 
lays down his bright shield for the last andj, 
we hope, glorious time. All good Catholics, 
in their prayers, ask the immeasurable fav- 
or of a heppy death. That is truly the most 
that we can ask, or expect, of the great god 
of life and father of us all. Somehow,it is 
reassuring to a writer in those inevitable, 
depressing moments of seeming failure to mow 
that no one else, no matter what his station 
in life or material fortune handed down and 
bestowed upon him by his ancestors, is bet- 
ter off in this regard. All must struggle & 
display their courage, imagination and for- 
titude to the bitter or happy end. 


I for one am glad that the race doesnt end 
until the final one brushes with his breast 
the final strip of wool across the track. It 
would be pretty drab and boring to discover 
that when one arrived in the big league the 
struggle was over, and that one could, from 
that time on, play as he pleased, sloppily, 
or smartly, with the umpire giving one safe 
signs sutomatically. No, it's part of one's 
fun that no one “arrives” definitively. 





